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sentation, and the like. A society presupposes that its
members belong to the same social class, and have common
material or intellectual interests; a guild or union is based
on similarity of employment, while a corporation determines
the civic position of its members, and often their occupation
as well.

This external classification, between whose divisions many
intermediate forms occur, is less important morally than the
classification of associations according to the ends for which
they exist. Broadly speaking, such ends may be humani-
tarian, social or individual; or they may be complex, com-
bining different orders of ends. Especially do we find such
combinations of social and individual, or of social and
humanitarian objects. A trades union, for example, affects the
individual's interests in the first instance, but its endeavour
is to reach certain social ends as well by bringing together
those engaged in the same occupation. The object of a
benevolent association is humanitarian; but in so far as it
is restricted to definite spatial limits and local needs, its ends
are social

This broadly ethical principle of division is crossed by
another principle, of preponderant importance for the
immediate moral result of associational activity. It divides
associations according to the sphere of personal life towards
which their efforts are directed in the support and furtherance
of certain ends. Following the classification of the various
directions of personal activity which we made above, we
may distinguish property associations, associations based
on community of occupation, citizens' unions and associations
for the promotion of intellectual culture. All the divisions
of the previous classification may be included under the
present one; indeed, the two sets of categories almost
coincide. Property associations are exclusively concerned
with individual interests; the interests of professional or